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The government of the United States. National, state and local. By 
William Bennett Munro, Ph.D., LL.B., professor of municipal gov- 
ernment in Harvard university. (New York: Macmillan company, 
1919. 648 pp. $2.75) 
Teachers of political science welcome a new text in American govern- 
ment as enthusiastically as dramatic critics welcome a new play, for in 
both eases there is the persistent hope that the great American master- 
piece will be the next to appear. Both may be doomed to eternal disap- 
pointment. Yet the quest for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
has never proved altogether profitless; the effort itself almost certainly 
results in gain. In this instance Mr. Munro has produced a text that 
in many respects is a decided improvement upon its predecessors. It 
is perhaps the most readable exposition of our system of government 
since Bryce's memorable volumes; in the judgment of the reviewer, too, 
it is the best planned of all our texts on American government from 
the standpoint of teaching. The separate treatment of structure and 
functions, the arrangement of material in shorter and more homogeneous 
chapters, the use of guide notes in the margins, are some of the more 
obvious merits by way of organization. The writer preserves, on the 
whole, a nice balance in the distribution of space. Particularly com- 
mendable is his exposition of the much neglected judicial system at 
greater length than usual. Further, he gives a more extended treat- 
ment of individual rights and immunities than it has been the custom 
to include in general texts. It is still too meager, however; if Ameri- 
can government is to be taught primarily to make better citizens, is it 
not of prime importance that we emphasize the individual, his privileges 
and dulties, his legal and political position in the state, his practical 
relationships with his government? 

The general scheme of the treatment pursued throughout the book 
is well described by the author himself in the preface: "I have en- 
deavored, so far as the limits of a single volume would permit, not only 
to explain the form and functions of the American political system, but 
to indicate the origin and purpose of the various institutions, to show 
how they have been developed by law or by usage, to discuss their 
present-day workings, merits and defects, and to contrast the political 
institutions of the United States with analogous institutions in other 
lands." This is an ideal design, but extremely difficult of accomplish- 
ment. Clearly it is desirable to have enough institutional history so 
that the institution as it exists today may be thoroughly understood. 
But for political science the line should be drawn here; for exam- 
ple, the need of six pages of banking history is not quite apparent. 
It is a testimonial to the teaching experience of Mr. Munro that he 
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reiterates the fundamental facts of the federal system of government 
at every favorable opportunity, and shows how the political genius of 
the American people has employed that system with marked success in 
spite of its inherent weaknesses. Chapter 14 contains a particularly 
lucid exposition of the division of powers between the states and the 
federal government. The federal concept is rather static in his hands, 
however, and it might have been well to point out how a federal "state" 
tends to become a unitary state in fact, leaving what we call a federal 
form of government as historical evidence of its origin. Furthermore, 
it is to be regretted that the problem of sovereignty is not dealt with 
more clearly. The states, the author declares, are the original source 
of governmental powers in the United States. Their powers are inher- 
ent powers possessed ab initio and not received by grant ' ' from the fed- 
eral constitution or from any other overhead source" (p. 389). But 
they have irrevocably granted "upwards" to the federal government 
extensive powers and have become "forever subject to the limitations 
which the constitution places upon themselves" (p. 391). Thus, in the 
words of Chief Justice Marshall, "the powers of sovereignty are divid- 
ed between the government of the Union and those of the States. ' ' And 
Mr. Munro seems to reject Calhoun's doctrine of indivisible sovereignty, 
declaring that Marshall 's doctrine ' ' is accepted by the weight of author- 
ity. ' ' Still, on the next page, he asserts that ' ' sovereignty is by nature 
indivisible," and that in the United States "there is no partition of 
sovereignty" but only a division of governmental powers. The reader 
hardly knows whether Mr. Munro is a believer in dual sovereignty or 
not. 

The author consistently maintains an attitude of well-reasoned con- 
servatism. There is much valuable constructive criticism but no radi- 
cal overturning of established institutions. Thus he warmly defends 
our constitution in spite of the alleged reactionary character of its 
philosophy : "It has at any rate afforded scope for the development of 
democratic institutions on a scale such as the constitutions and laws 
of no other country have ever permitted" (p. 70). He makes an able 
defense of it against Dicey 's charge of rigidity, pointing out that it has 
in fact developed to meet the needs of the times, and that if we are to 
compare the constitutions of the United States and England, we must 
use the term "constitution" in the same sense. His strong conserva- 
tism appears, too, in his defense of the party system and the party 
caucus, and his reprobation of the independent voter. Federalism, he 
thinks, demand partyism. 

In some instances statements are made which, if not erroneous, are at 
least misleading. Bryce originally suggested the application of the 
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terms "rigid" and "flexible" to constitutions, in a lecture of 1884 (p. 
57). "Today the President of the United States is as directly chosen 
by the voters as though there were no intervening electors at all" (p. 
64). This is putting it rather strongly when twelve of our presidents 
did not receive a majority of the popular vote, and two of these not 
even a plurality. On page 83, the impression is given that the due 
process protection is a privilege or immunity of a United States citizen 
as such, whereas in fact it is secured to all persons under amendments 
v and xiv. On pages 84-85, a distinction should be drawn between 
rights guaranteed against the states and those guaranteed against the 
federal government, making it clear that amendments i-vm apply only 
to the latter government; it seems hardly necessary to postpone a cor- 
rection that is so easily made to chapter 20. On page 90, "both" should 
be "one at least." Recess appointments continue till the end of the 
next session of the senate, not "until the Senate has had the opportu- 
nity to take action" (p. 106). This statement is revised on page 164. 
It was hardly Washington's "practice, in the earlier years of his ad- 
ministration, to attend in person whenever executive sessions of the 
Senate were held for the consideration of treaties" (p. 162). Only one 
instance is recorded (in 1789) and Washington is reported to have said 
"he would be damned if he ever went there again." It may be strictly 
accurate to say that "every form of international agreement to which 
the United States is a party must be submitted to the Senate in this 
way" (p. 166), but it would certainly be better to make some mention 
here of the executive agreements which play a not unimportant part in 
our foreign relations. On page 290 it is stated that "the punishment 
of treason against the United States, as fixed by statute, is death." 
The statute also provides an alternative penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. 

The sins of omission are few. Far the worst, from the teacher's 
standpoint, is the failure to include a text of the constitution. Nor is 
the author careful always to quote the constitutional clause that should 
be the starting point for the discussion. There should certainly be a 
more detailed index, from which works cited in footnotes might very 

well be omitted. 

Albert R. Ellingwood 

History of the civil war, 1861-1865. By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., 
D.Litt. (New York: Macmillan company, 1917. 454 p. $2.50 net) 
In general plan and format this book resembles the volumes of Mr. 
Rhodes' larger work of seven volumes. "This is not an abridgement 
of my three volumes on the Civil War," he says in the preface, "but 
a fresh study of the subject in which I have used my work as one of 



